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ABSTRACT 



To understand the capacity of middle and high schools to 
support reading, a study examined two questions: (1) How do middle/high 

schools organize and allocate resources to support reading? and (2) How do 
middle/high schools respond to resource and structural challenges created by 
the multiple institutional actors that comprise the school system? Combining 
an organizational and institutional view of schools, the study examined how 
eight high-performing California middle and high schools organized resources 
to support the improvement of reading. In particular, it is concerned with 
how the state’s prior and current language arts curriculum policies shape and 
support the development and implementation of reading programs. Interviews 
were conducted with principals, teachers, and a central office administrator 
in each district. Classroom observations were made, and documents were, 
collected. Findings suggest middle/high schools have adopted a limited number 
of strategies aimed at improving the literacy skills of their students. 
Because of organizational and resource constraints (including limited 
funding, scheduling limitations, curriculum requirements, few teachers with 
reading expertise, and a lack of appropriate materials) the most commonly 
adopted practices included reading or writing across the curriculum and 
sustained silent reading. These schools, however, were able to recruit and 
retain highly qualified teachers and attract a diverse student population, 
which also contributed to the students’ reading development and academic 
achievement. Most important was how these schools distributed their resources 
within the school. They made sure students of all ability levels received 
high quality instruction that accommodated differences in students’ 
abilities, and they provided support programs that gave opportunities for 
additional instruction. (Contains 40 notes, 8 tables of data, and 25 
references.) (NKA) 
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Support for Reading in Middle and High Schools: Institutional and Organizational 

Influences 

Gail L. Sunderman, Marian Amoa, & Tiffany Meyers 
Johns Hopkins University 

Middle and high schools are confronted with balancing the often-competing 
demands of meeting the academic needs of their students while responding to 
organizational constraints and policy demands. On the one hand, they are asked to 
improve the academic achievement of the students they serve. Increasingly, this has 
included the improvement of reading, an area traditionally considered the responsibility 
of elementary schools. On the other hand, resource constraints and the uncertain policy 
environment in which schools operate may limit their capacity to develop broad-based 
reading programs. The organization of secondary schools as well as teachers trained as 
subject matter specialists are challenges schools confront as they respond to the reading 
deficiencies of their students. To understand the capacity of middle and high schools to 
support reading, this study examines two questions: (1) How do middle and high schools 
organize and allocate resources to support reading? (2) How do middle and high schools 
respond to resource and structural challenges created by the multiple institutional actors 
that comprise the school system? To answer these questions, this paper examines how 
eight high performing California middle and high schools organized resources to support 
the improvement of reading. 

Analytical Perspective 

This study combines an organizational and institutional view of schools. From an 
organizational perspective, the allocation of resources has important implications for 
teaching and learning (Bidwell & Kasarda, 1980; Barr & Dreeben, 1983; Bums & 
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Mason, 1995). In this regard, this research considers how instructional resources are 
allocated in schools and classrooms to support reading, and within the classroom, how 
these resources are organized and managed by teachers. It identifies important resources 
as the distribution of teachers’ knowledge and skills, instructional activities in the 
classroom, variations in teacher and student competencies (Barr & Dreeben, 1983), the 
allocation of time to instructional activities, and differences in curricula materials. From 
an institutional perspective, the institutional complexity of the school system is likely to 
affect the development of school level reading programs (Wong et al„ 1997; Scott, 1995; 
Powell & DiMaggio, 1991; Meyer & Rowan, 1977). We consider schools as connected 
to and affected by the larger system of relations that comprise the school system. In 
particular, we are concerned with how the state’s prior and current language arts 
curriculum policies shape and support the development and implementation of reading 
programs. 

The California Effective Elements Study: Research Methods and Site Selection 
The sample for this study comes from the larger California Effective Elements 
study. The project used a regression analysis to identify a school’s “outlier status.” This 
was based on the “distance” of a particular school from its predicted Standardized 
Testing and Reporting (STAR) reading scores. Actual 1998 reading scores were used 
and poverty and Limited English Proficiency status were the predictor variables. 1 Some 
schools that the state department of education identified as “special” (e.g., magnets, 
juvenile detention facilities, special education schools) were not included in the analysis. 



'The poverty predictor was an 8 th and 1 1 th grade measure derived from a parent education variable coded 
for all students taking the STAR. 



Since the model accounted for much of the variation, few schools were extreme outliers. 2 
Schools were ranked according to their outlier status (from positive to negative) and a 
sample of 20 schools was selected that included schools from each end of the range. The 
final site selection also took into consideration geography to insure coverage of the 
state’s largest districts and was influenced by forced substitutions when schools declined 
to participate. 

This sub-study included schools from the larger sample that were at least 0.5 
standard deviation (SD) out from the mean. These schools were all “positive outliers.” 
Four middle and four high schools, located in six communities in California, were used in 
this study (see Table 1). Each school was visited for two days in the spring of 1999. 
Interviews were conducted with principals, teachers, and a central office administrator in 
each district, classroom observations were made, and documents collected. Principal 
responses to a reading survey were also used. The socioeconomic characteristics of each 
school are described in Table 2, and student ethnic characteristics in Table 3. 

INSERT TABLES 1, 2, AND 3 HERE 

In this article, we consider how secondary schools organize resources to support 
reading. We argue that how schools organize and allocate resources to support 
instruction made important contributions to reading development and improvement. A 
focus on reading development at the middle and high school levels is a recent 

2 The range for high schools was from -1.40 SD to 1.44 SD (with one school at 3.33 SD) from the mean, 
and for middle schools from -1.33 SD to 1.68 SD from the mean. It is also important to note that the 
model did not control for percent minority/ethnicity or percent free and reduced lunch. This resulted in a 
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phenomenon, facilitated by California state policies aimed at the improvement of reading. 
Even though these were issued as policy recommendations, and not as directives, they 
raised the visibility of reading as a problem and offered solutions for schools to follow. 
The reading strategies schools adopted enhanced a focus on reading, but conformed to the 
resource and policy constraints under which these schools operated. More importantly, 
we found that the schools we visited made quality resources available to students of all 
ability levels, developed programs that attracted a diverse population of students, and 
recruited and retained highly skilled teachers. 

This article is organized as follows. In the first section, we examine the 
California state policy context and how districts we visited responded to changes in state 
curriculum policy. The second section describes specific programs and strategies schools 
adopted to improve the reading skills of their students, and the organizational and 
institutional factors that constrained the choices available to schools. In the third section 
we examine the characteristics that are likely to set these schools apart from and account 
for much of their academic success. We conclude with a discussion of the policy 
implications of these findings . 3 

State Policy Context 

The schools in this study operate in a complex and changing policy and political 
environment. In California, past as well as current state curriculum policy have 
implications for how teachers and school administrators address reading. In this section, 
we examine local curriculum initiatives in light of the state policy context. We first 
review the state’s current curriculum policy from the perspective of previous policy 

sample where the top end was very different from the bottom in terms of ethnicity and poverty as defined 
by percent free and reduced lunch. 
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initiatives and political events. We then examine how districts responded to the state 
curriculum policy to support reading within their own district. 

California Curriculum Policy 

During the 1980s, California was considered a leader in education reform in 
general and curriculum reform in particular. Under the leadership of State 
Superintendent Bill Honig, the California Department of Education (CDE) developed a 
curriculum-driven comprehensive reform strategy that included curriculum frameworks 
in core subject matter areas, a performance based assessment system, and a professional 
development network of teachers and universities (Carlos & Kirst, 1997). The language 
arts framework, first adopted in 1987, emphasized literature-based instruction and a 
“whole language” approach to literacy. 

This approach to language arts instruction was called into question beginning in 
1993 when the 1992 NAEP scores were released. These scores placed California near the 
bottom in reading proficiency among the states. The 1994 California Learning 
Assessment System (CLAS) scores, released in spring of 1995, also indicated low student 
performance in core subject areas, especially language arts. A few months later, the 1994 
NAEP scores were released, which placed the state last among the 39 participating states. 
A theory emerged that linked the poor test scores to a shift away from traditional 
approaches to teaching reading to an emphasis on whole language and literature based 
approaches (Carlos & Kirst, 1997). The CDE and Honig were criticized for promoting 
whole language while ignoring phonics instruction. 

The poor reading performance led to a public and political backlash, resulting in a 
shift in policy direction and changes in the state level educational leadership 



3 School and district names and the names of school and district staff are pseudonyms. 
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arrangements. 4 The newly elected superintendent, Delaine Eastin, appointed a task force 
in the spring of 1995 to develop new guidelines for reading and mathematics. The task 
force issued a number of non-binding advisories that emphasized “a balanced and 
comprehensive approach to reading” (p.3), and included literature, language, and skills 
development (California Reading Task Force, 1995). In October 1995, the state 
legislature proposed and passed a series of bills, called the “ABC Bills,” regarding the 
adoption of instructional materials that emphasized basic skills. These bills proscribed a 
level of detail in addressing curriculum and instructional issues that was new to the state 
legislature (Carlos & Kirst, 1997). In addition, the state legislature reconfigured the 
decision-making hierarchy in curriculum and assessment policy by creating independent 
state “advisory” agencies. The creation of these agencies diminished the authority of the 
CDE and contributed to increased leadership fragmentation at the state level. 

Building on these legislative initiatives, the state assembly adopted additional 
legislation aimed at improving literacy and basic skills. In 1995, the legislature passed 
the California Assessment and Academic Achievement Act (AB 265) that required the 
development of a new set of statewide academic standards. This was followed in 1997 
with SB 376 that established the Standardized Testing and Reporting (STAR) Program. 
These bills required the development of grade-by-grade standards and an assessment 
program that emphasized basic skills. Other legislation adopted in 1996 authorized 
programs to support the purchase of instructional materials and professional development 
that stressed phonics based reading instruction. A bill to reduce class size in grades K-3, 
grades considered crucial to improving literacy, was also adopted. 



4 At the about the same time, concerns were expressed about the mathematics framework and the California 
Learning Assessment System (CLAS), adding to the dissatisfaction with the educational leadership and 
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